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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
HORATIO GATES. 
(Con tinued.) 

Gates was ina private station, residing on 
his farm in Virginia, in June, seventeen 
hundred and eighty. The low state of their 
affairs in the southern districts induced con- 
gress, on the thirteenth of that month, to call 
him to the chief command in that quarter. 
The sta-e of affairs in Pennsylvania, Jersey, 
and New-York, afforded sufficient emplop- 
ment for Washington, and Gates being the 
next in rank and reputation, was resorted to 
as the last refuge of his suffering country. 

The efforts of the British in the southern 
states had been very strenuous and success- 
ful. Charleston, the chief city, had been taken. 
All the American detachments, collected 
with much difficulty, easily dissolved by their 
own fears, ill furnished with arms, and un- 
qualified for war, by inexperience and want 
of discipline, were instantly overwhelmed 
dispersed by the well equipped cavalry 
of Tarleton, and the veterans ,of Rawdon and 
Cornwallis. The American leaders were 
famous for their valour, perseverance, and 
activity; but these qualities would not sup- 
ply the place of guns, and of hands 49 man- 
age them. At this ¢risis Gates took the com- 
mand of that miserable remnant which bore 
the name of the southern army, and which 
mustered about fiftgen hubéred men. A very 
numerous and foriadable force existed in 
the promisses of North-Carolina and Vir- 
ginia.. The paper armies of the new states 
always made a noble appearance. All the 


muniments of war overflowed the skirts of- 


these armies; but, alas! the field was as de- 
solate as the paper estimate was full. The 
promised army proved to be only one tenth 
of the supulated number, and assembled at 
the scene of action long after the fixed time. 
The men were destitute of arms and am- 
munition, and scantily supplied both with 
the patriotism and courage of true soldiers. 
- Two modes of immediate action were 


adn 


somewhat circuitous, but which would sup- 
ply the army with accommodations and pro- 
visions. Gates was averse to dilatory mea- 
sures. He was, perhaps, somewhat misled 
by the splendid success which had hitherto 
attended him. He was anxious to come to 
action immediately, and to terminate the war 
by a few bold and energetic efforts, He there- 
fore resolved to collect all the troops into 
one body, and to meet the enemy as soon 
as possible. Two days after his arrival in 
camp he began his march by the most di- 
rect road. This road, unfortunately, led 
‘through a barren country, in the hottest 
and most unwholesome season of the year. 
During this march all the forebodings of 


those who preferred a different track were 


amply fulfilled. A scanty supply of cattle, 


principal sustenance, while bread or flour 
was almost wholly wanting, and when we add 
toa scarcity of food the malignity of the 
climate and season, we shall not wonder that 


destruction of considerable numbers by dis- 
easee The perseverance of Gates, in sur- 
mounting the obstacles presented by piny 
thickets and dismal swamps, descrves praise, 
however injudicious the original choice of 
such a road may be thought by some. In 
this course he effected a junction with séime 
| militia of North-Carolina, and with a detach- 
ment under Poterfield. 








‘whence the British commander, lord Raw- 
‘don, had previously withdrawn. That general 
prepared, by collecting and centering his. 
|forces in one body, to overwhelm him in a! 
single battle. Lord Rawdon was posted with | 
his forces at Camden. After some delibera- | 
tion, the American leader determined to ap- | 
proach the English, and expose himself to} 
the chance of a battle. 

Rumour had made the numbers of the) 
Americans much greater than they really | 











proposed. One was to advance into the | action, and, 
country possessed by the enemy, by a road | strength for this arduous occasion, could not 


found nearly wild in the woods, was their | 
























though mustering all h 


bring above two thousand effective men ints 
the field. Nineteen, however, out of twenty 
of these were veterans of the most formida- 
ble qualifications. With the reenforcement 
of seven hundred Virginian militia and some 
other detachments, Gate’s army did not fali- 
short of four thousand men. A very smal! 
portion of these were regular troops, while 
the rest were a wavering and undisciplined 
militia, whose presence was rather injurious 
than beneficial. 

Notwithstanding his inferiority of num- 
bers, Cornwallis found that a retreat would 
be more pernicious than a battle under th: 
worst auspices; and he himself, on the six- 
teenth of Aucust, prepared to attack his ene 
my. General Gates had taken the same re- 
solution at the same time; and the adverse 
forces came to an engagement in which the 
Amercans suffered a defeat. The loss of the 
battle was ascribed with reason to the cow- 
ardice and unskilfulness of the militia. 
Among these the rout and confusion was 








the work of the enemy was anticipated in the | 














absolute and irretrievable, and Gates had 
| the singular fortune of conducting the most 
| prosperous and the most disastrous of the 
|| military enterprises in this war. ae 
| Here was a dismal reverse in the life of. 
Gates. His prosperous scale sunk at Cam- 
den as fast as it had mounted at Sdratoga. 
There had been a difference of opinion as to 
the best road to the theatre of action, and 





| the hardships and diseases which one parte 
He finall k 31 f Ci | . 
e finally took possession oO erimo.t, 

















had foretold would infest the road which be 
took, aetually exceeded What was Msnaced. 
A battle lost against half the Gumber, in 
circumstances where the Vaugu'shed army 
was taken, in some depvee, by surprise, 
would not fail to suggest suspicions as to 
the caution or discernment of the general. 
Gates continued in command till October 
| the fifth in the same year, about fifty days 
after the disaster at Gamden. In this interval 
he had been busily employed in repairing 





were in the imagination of the British. | reposing for the winter. 
| Cornwallis himself hastcaed to the scene of | 
I 


the consequences of that defeat, and was now 





, He was, on that 
day, however, displaced, and subjected tq 































the inquiry of a special court. This inquiry 
was a tedious one, but terminated finally in 
the acquittal of the general. He was rein- 
stated in his military command in the year 
seventeen hundred and eighty-iwo. In the 
meantime, however, the great scene of the, 
southern war, especially,the capture of Corn- 
waliis, had past. Little room was afforded to 
anew general to gather either laurels or 
henbane. A particular detail of those trans- 
actions in which he was concerned exceeds 
the limits prescribed to this hasty sketch. 
In like manner we are unable to digest 
that voluminous mass of letters, evidences, 
"and documents by which the resolution of 
congress, in favour of his conduct at Cam- 
den, was dictated. 

The capture of Cornwallis; which pro- 
duced such grand and immediate conse- 
§uences, swallowed up the memory of all 
former exploits, and whatever sentence the 
impartial historian may pronounce on the 
comparative importance of the capture of 
Burgoyne, and the surrender of Cornwallis, 
- to the national welfare, or to the merit of 
the leaders, the people of that time could not 
harken to any such parallel. They swam in 
joy and exultation, and the hero of York- 
town was alike with congress and with peo- 
ple the only saviour of his country. 

(To be continued. ) 
—_ +e 
LOVE AND PATRIOTISM; 
oR, 
THE EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF 


M. DUPORTAIL, 
Late Major General in the Armies of the 
United States. 


Interspersed with many Surprising Incidents in the 
F Life of the late 
COUNT PULASKL 
Continued. 
Could I any longer doubt the extent of 
my mfsery? I instantly called for Bolesias, 
one of the most faithful of my domestics: I 
ordered him to place trusty spies about the 
palace of Pulaski, who should bring an ac- 
count of every thing that passed there; and 
commanded that if the count returned to 
_ the capital before me, he should follow bim 
wherever he went. Having given these in- 
structions, and not yet despairing of -still 
finding the family at one of their seats in the 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, I myself 
set out in the pursuit of my mistress. 

I accordingly searched through ali the do- 
mains of Pulaski, and asked concerning Lo- 
doiska, of all the passengers whom I met, 
but without success. After having spent 
eight days in fruitless inquiry, I resolved to 
return to Warsaw, and I was not a little 


| army encamped on the banks of the Vestula, 


’ 


i 
i" 
} 
| 
| 


nated; 
streets; I heard songs of joy; I beheld wine 


| master of the deliberations, the numerous | 











almost under the very walls of that city. 

It was night when I entered the capital: 
the palaces of the grandees were all illumi- 
an immense multitude filled the 


flowing in rivulets in the public squares; 
every thing announced to me that Poland 
had a king. 

Boleslas, who expected me with impati- | 
ence, informed me that Pulaski had returned | 
alone on the second day after my departure, | 
and that he had not stirred from bis own! 
palace but to repair to the diet, where in! 
spite of his efforts, the ascendancy of Russia , 
became every day more manifest. During | \ 
the last assembly held this very morning, | 
adds he, M. de P— united almost all the | ! 
suffrages in his favour, and was about to be | 
declared king, when Pulaski pronounced the }) 
fatal veto: at that instant twenty sabres were 
brandished in the air. The fierce palatine of || 

» whom the count had insulted in the | 
former assembly, was the first to rush for- | 
wards, and gave him a terrible wound on 
the head. Zaremba, and some others, few | 
to the defence of their friend; but all their | 
efforts would have been unable to have saved } 
him, if M. de P—, had not ranged hiniself | 
on their side, exclaiming at the same time, | 
that he would sacrifice, with his own hand, 
the first person who dared to approach him, | 
On this the assailants retired. In the mean \ 
time Pulaski, fainting with the loss of blood» | 
was carried off the field in a state of insensi- ! 
bility. Zareniba deparied also, swearing to- 
avenge his friend. Having thus become) \ 








partisans of M. de P— instantly proclaimed | 
him sovereign. | 

Pulaski, who had been carried to his | 
palace, was soon restored to life; and the | 
surgeon who attended him, deciared that his | 
wounds, although dangerous, were not mor- | 
tal. In that state, although languishing under | 
the most cruel torments, contrary to the | 
advice of all his friends, he ordered himself | 
to be lifted into a carriage, and before noon 
he left Warsaw, accompanied by Mazeppa | 
and a few mal-contents. 

It was scarce possible to have announced 
worse news tome. My friend was wpon the 
throne, but my reconciliation with Puiaski 
appeared henceforth impossibic, and in ail 
appearance Lodoiska was Jost for ever. I 
knew her father so well as to be under ap-, 
prehensions lest he should proceed to ex- | 
tremities with his daughter. I was affright- | 
ed at the present, I durst not look forward || 
towards the future; and my heart was so 














astonished, on my arrival, to find a Russian 


devoured with chagrin, that I did not go out, 





even to felicitate the new king. 


ter Pulaski, returned at the end of the fourth 
day: he had followed him fifteen leagues 
from the capital; when about that distance, 
Zaremba, who perceived a stranger at a lit 
tle distanee from the carriage, began to con- 
ceive suspicions. As they proceeded, four 
of his followers, who had concealed them- 
selves behind the ruins of an old house, sur- 
prised my couricr, and conducted him to 
Pulaski. He, with a pistol in his hand, 
forced him to acknowledge to whom he be- 
longed. I shall send you back te Lovzinski, 
said the fierce republican, on purpose toan- 
_ bounce from me, that he shall not escape 
my just vengeance. At these words they 
| blind-folded my servant, who could not tell 
where they had carried him. At the end of 
four and twenty hours they retured, and 
| tying a handkerchief once more about his 
eyes, they put him into a carriage, which 
having stopped at length after a journey of 
several hours, he was ordered to descend. 
Scarce had he put his foot upon the ground 
when his guards departed at a full gallop; on 


which he removed the bandage, and found 


himself on the same spot as that on which 
he had been first arrested. 

This inteiligence filled me with uneasi- 
ness: the manaces of Pulaski terrified me 
much less on niy own account that on Lo- 
doiska’s, who remained in his own power: in 
the midst of bis fury he might sacrifice her 
life! I resolved, therefore, to expose myself 
to every agen of danger, on purpese to 
| discover the retreat of the father, and the 
prison of his ouly child. 

On the succeeding day, after informing 
my sisters of my design, I lett the capital: 
Boleslas alone accompanied me, and I passed 
‘for his brother. We wandered all over Po- 


‘land, and I then perceived, that the fears of 


Pulaski were but two well justified by the 
event. Under pretence of obliging the in- 
habitants to take the oath of fidelit y to the 
new king, the Russians, scattered about in 
the provinces, desolated the country, and 
committed a multitude of exactions in the 
cities. 

After having spent three months in vain 
inquiries, despairing of being able to find 
Lodoiska, touched with the most lively gric: 
for the fate of my country, and weeping - 
one and the same time for her misfortun: . 
and my own, I was about to return to W 
saw, to inform the new king of the excesses 
committed by those foreigners in his states, 
when an adventure that at first seemed to be 
very inauspicious, forced me te a very differ- 
ent resolution. 


The Turks having declared war against 
Russia, the Tartars of Budziac and the Cri- 


One of my sible, | Boleslas Shepanchiad af- \ 
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mea made frequent incursions into Volhynia, 
whoge I then was. Four of these robbers at- 
tacked us one afternoon, as we were leaving 
a wood near Ostropel. I had imprudently 
neglected to load my pistols; but I made ase 
of my sabre with so. much address and good 
luck, that in a short time two of them fell 
covered with wounds. Boleslas encountered 
the third: the fourth attacked me with great 
fury; he gave me a slight cut upon the leg, 
but received a terrible stroke in return that 
dismounted him from his horse, and felled 
him to the ground. Boleslas, at the same 
moment, perceived himself disencumbered 
from his enemy, who, at the noise made by 
his comrade’s fall, took to flight. He, whom 
I had just vanquished, then addressed me in 
very bad Polish, and said: “ A brave man like 
you, ought to be generous. I beg my life of 
you; instead of putting me to death, succour 
me, relieve me, bind up my wounds, and as- 
sist me to arise.” 

He demanded quarter with an air so noble, 
that I did not hesitate for a moment. I ac- 
cordingly descended from my horse, and 
Boleslas and myself having helped him to 
arise, we dressed his wounds. “ You behave 





well,” says the Tartar to me: “ you behave 
well!” As he spoke, we beheld a cloud of | 
dust, and in a moment after, more than three 
hundred Tartars rushed upon us at fuil | 
speed. “ Be not afraid, dread nothing,” sat 
he, whom I had spared; “ I am chief of this 
troop.” Accordingly, by means of a sign, he 
stops his foliowers, who were on the point of 
massacreine us; and speaking to them in 
their own language, which I was unable to 
comprehend; they instantly opened their 
ranks on purpose to permit us to pass. 
Brave man, exciaims their captain, ad- 
dressing himseif to me once more, had I not 
reason to say, that you bebaved well’ You 
left me my life, and now I save yours: it is 
sometimes rightto save an enemy, and even 
arebber! Hear me, my friend: in attacking 
you, I followed my profession, and you did 
your duty in conquering me; ict us therefore 
embrace.—He then adds: the day is wast 
ing, and I would not advise you to travel in 
these cantons during the present night. My 
people are aboutto repair eaeh to his respec- 
tive post, and I cannot answer for theii 
discretion. You perceive a castle ona rising 
ground, towards the right: it belongs to a 
certain Pole of the name of Dourlinski; for 
whom we have a right esteem, becatise he 
is very rich: Go, demand an asylum from 
him; tell him that you have wounded Titsik- 
an, and that Titsikan pursues you. He is ac- 
quainted with my name: I have already made 
him pass many an uneasy night. As to the 


in tee! ae vax 


main with him, his castle shall be sacred; 
but be careful not to come forth on any ac- 
count before the end of three days, and not 
to remain their longer than eight—Adieu! 
It was with unfeigned pleasure that we 
took leave of Titsikan and his companions. 
The advice of the Tartar was a command; 
I therefore said to Boleslas, let us immedi- 
ately make for the castle that he has now 
pointed out to us; I am well acquainted with 
this same Dourlinski by name. Pulaski has 
sometimes spoken to me concerning him; he 
perhaps is not ignorant of the place to which 
the count has retired, and it is not impossible 
but that with a little address we may be able 
to draw the secret from him. TI shall say at 
all events that we are sent by Pulaski, and 
this recommendation will be of more service 
to us than that of Titsikan: in the mean 
time, Boleslas, do not forget that 1 am your 
brother, and be sure not to discover me. 
We soon arrived at the ditch of the castle; 
the servants of Dourlinski demanded who 
we were: I answered that we were come 
from Pulaski, and wished to speak to their 
lord, and that we had been attacked by rob- 
bers, who were still in pursuit of us. The 
drawbridge was accordingly let down; and 
having entered, we were informed that at 
present we could not see Dourlinski, but that 
on the next day at ten o’clock he should give 
us audience. They then demanded our arms, 
which we delivered up without any difficulty, 
and Boleslas soon after took an opportunity 
of iovking at my wound, which was found to 
be but superficial. 

In a short time a frugal repast was served 
up for us in the kitchen. We were after- 
wards conducted toa lower chamber, where 
two bed beds were prepared for us. The 
domestics then left us without any light, and 





immediately locked the door of the apart- 
ment. 

I could not close my eyes during the whole 
night. Titsikan had given me but a slight 
wound, but that which my heart had received 
was so very deep! At day break, 1 became 
impatient in my prison, and wished to open 
the shutters, but they were nailed up. I 
attacked them, however, so vigorously, that 
the fastening gave way, and I beheld a very 
fine park. The window being low, I cleared 
it at a leap, and in a single instant found 
myself in the gardens of the Polish chief- 
tain. 

After having walked about for a few 
minutes, I sat down on a stone bench, which 
was placed at the foot of a tower, whose 
ancient architecture I had been some time 
considering. I remained for a few seconds 
enveloped in reflection, when a tile fell at 








rest, you may rely on it, that while you re- 


my feet. I thought it had dropped from the 


‘Yoof of this old building; and, to avoid the” 





|| It is the green eyed monster which doth make 
































































effects of a similar accident, 1 went and placed 
myself at the other end of the seat. A few » 
moments after, a second tile fell by my side. 
The circumstance appeared surprising: I 
arose with some degree of inquietude, and 
attentively examined the tower. I perceived 
at about twenty-five or thirty feet from the 
ground, a narrow opening. On this I picked 
up the tiles which had been thrown at me, 
and on the first I discovered the following 
wofds, written with a bit of plaster. 
Lovzinski, is it you! Do you still live: 
And on the second these: 

Deliver me! saye Lodoiska. 7 
It is not possible for you, my dear Faublas, 
to conceive how many different sentiments 
occupied my mind at one and the same time: 
my astonishment, my joy, my grief, my em- 
barrassment, cannot be expressed. I examin- 
ed once more the prison of Lodoiska, and 
plotted in my own mind how I could procure 
her liberty. She at length threw down an- 
other tile, and I read as follows: 

“ At midnight, bring me paper, ink, and 
pens; and to-morrow, an hour after ‘sun 
rise, come and receive a letter.—Begone.” 

(To be contiued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXXIl. 


O! beware, my lord, of jealousy; 


het — 


ee — Pym, 


| The meat it feeds on. Shakspeare’s Jags 
| I have turn’d o’er the catalogue of human woes, 
| Which sting the heart of man, and find none eq 
| It is the hydra of calamities, | 
The seven fold death, the jealous are the damn 
O! jealousy each other passion ’s calm 
To thee, thou conflagration of the soul! _ 
Thou king of torments, thou grand counterpoigi 
For all the transports beauty can inspire! 
Young's Za 
It is one of the errors of human nat 
give entire loose to the imagination 9 
| in pursuit of any dear object, and the # 
becomes so altogether employed in pig 
ing the pleasures of attainment, that 
little leasure to consider the evils ¥ 
may possibly embitter those moments 
anticipation brightefis but with joy. 3 
had occasion to speak of this strennoliy 
ercise of the fancy in a former. pape 
regards the opposite extreme, b 
I shall now say will not I trust imp@ 
correctness one tittle; it will only: 
prove that the same mind which 
tuated by fear paints difficulties 
gers, will when buoyed up by *% 
blindfolded in a belief altogether'dl 
Thus, for example, when we hear} 
man indulging himself in ideas of 1 
extravagant enjoyments of weal 
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it is } 
relee! what obstacles” may be thrown i in his 
way ere he should reach them, and what 
dissatisfaction and trouble they will cause to 
harrass his mind when in their full posses- 
sion. It is precisely the same thing whatever 
may be the object of his wishes. If he should 
see an elegant and accomplished woman, 
the first impulse of his heart is to become 
possessed of her; and in proportion to the 
force of this involuntary impulse, he sinks 
into despair, or feels enlivened by hope. 
Should he hope that one day she should be 
_his, how wild is the enthusiasm which ac- 
Sgompanies it, he sees in her nothing but 
perfection, her exterior is all beauty, her 
interior all harmony and love. He dreams 

















































embryo, fancied by him as being heretofore 
unknown to man. They are at length mar- 


‘tations are never answered, yet he does not 
murmur. There is however a distress, a 
‘calamity, a“ conflagration of the soul,” 
sometimes the atteydant of matrimony, 
which virtue cannot soften, and which beau- 
ty serves but to kindle. If the young hus- 
band should listen to doubtings, and become 
jealous, he is racked by pains which none 
can picture to the thought, he raves in a 
fever of the brain which nor time nor re- 
Rection can assuage; “ for in thinking he 
becomes distracted;” he cannot hepe, for 
ope in this moment loses all her persua- 
ion, and the mind iz overstrained by an ago- 
y which jealousy alone can inflict. 


mst be the situation of that man, who hav- 
e for a companion a woman of unaleina- 


sof the heart, pleasing in her deport- 
t to all, and blessed witha disposition 
& never jars domestic comfort, cheer- 


how pitiable, I say, is that man’s con- 
An, who, being thus in possession of one 
e dearest treasures of life, should he 
kt his ear to be abused by the vile 
b ies uf pollution, which would willing- 
Pe charms and virtue to the same le- | 
with itself. Those days which might 
ssed in the most harmonious indear- 
those years which a rising 


Band the latter unhoped for. Instead | 





of nething but the delight he is to experi- | 
ence and the pleasures which are yet in| 


ried, and for a time, although such expec- | 


Bap 
* hes steele ca WAS ; 


we ee ener 
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| days wich appreiedon, nd his nights with 
misery. It may not be amiss to observe that 
jealousy is seldom so powerful as when to- 
tally untounded; it is true that it may be ex- 
tremely potent in iis operation and yet just, 
but most generally it is 4s I have already 
stated. The reason is plain. “ Present ills 
are less than horrible imaginings,” and jeal- 
ousy is in fact suspicion; the truth of the 
suspicion once known there is but one 
struggle and its pangs are past; but while- 
everthe mind is in suspense, such a degree oi 
importance is attained as it justly should be, 











trust of 1t occasions, is more severe than the 


der when infused into the blood. 

Jealousy though it be ungrounded, is most 
ruinous in its effects to matrimonial com- 
fort, for on which eyer side it be indulged 
if it be known by the other, it cannot fail to 
produce in the bosom of the innocent par- 
ty an exalted contempt for the person who 
could let in an idea so subversive of honour 
and of faith. It is therefore to be observed 
that nothing whatever should be permitted 
to influence the mind of husband or of 
wife into such a suspicien, for the conse- 
quences already shown are necessarily its 
followers, and distress will torment for such 
an indulgence both the innocent and the 
guilty. 

If we but look upon a married couple 
who are in the full enjoyment of mutual 
confidence how delightfui is their situation, 


| stings of scorpions or the venom of the ad- 


| how more than mortal seem their pleasures, 


t us but strive to imagine how terrible | 


affection, of beauty, and of sense, indis- 
bic in worth, and exalted in the noble- | 


i agreeable even in adversity and sor- | 


existing a mutual confidence be- 
kn and wife, he is continually on 
gout for some shadow of pretext up- 
h to ground a belief that will fill his 


| when compared with the couple we have 
just been contemplating! Partakers in each 
other's bliss and comforters of each other’s 


| troubles, life seems a piece of enchantment, 
! 


and the fairy scene closes but to leave them 
in the hope of its opening to new pleasure 
| in another world. 
To return more directly to our subject, 
) the man who is jealous without a cause of- 
Aers one of the most unhallowed of insults 
| to an institution so sacred, as to have for its 
| author the all perfect God! An institution, 
given us for the purpose of rendering more 
| extensive in its operation a happiness still 
| contracted, and to refine the sentiments and 
the passions, and cause them to act in aman- 
ner atthe same time fulfilling one of the ends 
of nature in forming us, and displaying the 





offspring | benevolence. of the Author of mankind in 
| 

rown with the most delightful of | putting these pleasures within our power. 

hubial pleasures, the former are ony The man therefore who marries, should | 


know well what he is about to do, ere he | 
enters into such a state, and being once 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Whether the frequenting of theatres ang 
other amusements of a similar nature is ip. 
jurious, has been the subject of a continual 
dispute. Some have declared that they are 
in the highest degree destructive to the 
morals of youth, while those who frequent 
them assert to the contrary. In vain has one 
party endeavoured to convince the other, 
for they are prejudiced and biassed against 
one anothers arguments. 

In every age of the world theatres have 


_always been found, and have met with en- 
to the fidelity of a wife, that the pain a eilis- 


couragement according to the taste of the 
people. They have been distinguished as 
public amusements, to which the most re- 
spectable part of the inhabitants of every na- 
tion in which they were known, resorted. 
Rich and poor have always endeavoured to 
be gratified by their exhibitions. During the 
prosperity of the Roman empire, and after 
it began to decline, they were numerous, 


jand no mischief ever was occasioned by 


them. In Athens, “the mistress of learn- 
ing,” they were seen in all their splendour, 
and contributed a.uch to disseminate that 
knowledge through every class of people, 
for which they were so conspicuous. As 
mankind became more polished and refined, 
and the ages of paganism were succeeded 
by those of christianity, they are accounted 
as the vehicles of taste and useful informa- 
tion. Succeeding generations also perceived 
the utility of encouraging them to a moder- 
ate degree, and they have been thus con- 
tinued to the present day, and I believe I 
may safely hazard the assertion, will they 


| be placed upon a more extensive scale. 


Theatres have never ceased being wttack- 
ed by the religious. They have endeavoured 
to propagate the doctrines that they are in- 
jurious in the extreme; that they vitiate the 
morals of these who attend them; that they 
expel from their breasts every religious sen- 
timent; that they encourage. profanity; that 
they remove every colour of decency by the 
uncouth and lewd actions of the players; that 
they are “sinks of the grossest iniquity;” 





ranks of society; that they ought to be dis- 


that they disseminate vice through the lower 


countenanced by those who are of a higher 
standing, and that the legislature should be 
petitioned in order that a check should be 








{ 


placed there, should feel full confidence un- 
til positive proof flashes. away the delusion. 


GREGORY GRAVIY. 


put to their increase. There are, indeed, 
many objections to theatrical amusements, 
| and the greater part of them futile and ti- 
|fling. There is one gross and leading vice 
| that attends theatres; and that is the repre- 
| sentation of worshipping the Creator. This 
has been acknowledged by their strongest 
advocates, and they have wished to have it 





moderated. But upon some occasions it is 
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indispensably necessary that such nalatios 
should be adopted, in order to give a greater 
impression to the scene, and to make a more 
permanent effect upon the audience. This 
should not be carried to too great an ex- 
tremity. That the act should be represented 
in its strongest colours, and that it should be | 
enforced with all the pomp and majesty that | 
ous ght to be given whe a medium of that whch 





so that no foul and true imputation should 
be fixed upon the theatre for this single 
fault. 

That theatres expel every religious sen- 
timent of those who resort to them, is at 
assertion that I cannot believe. We have 
seen the most moral, the most learned, and 
the most celebrated of men trequent them 
and yet their morals and opinions with re- 
gard to religion were never corrupted. Tie 
most intelligible part of the community have | 
never discountenanced them nor other ex- 
hibitions of alike description; but they have 
always recommended them as places of re- 
sort, than which no better amusement could | 
be afforded. They have considered them in 
the light of innocent diversions, which couid 
not but gratify themselves and others. 

Theatres have been called “ schools of 
morality,” but a reverend divme has said. 
can a theatre be called a “ school of morail- 
ty” where chastity is disgraced; where im- 
piety is seen in its most detestable’colours 
and where we can see nothing but vice and 
immorality prevalent in eyery character: 
These we acknowledge are severe reprools 
against theatres, which would deter some, il 
their opinions were not well grounded upon 
experience, that criterion by which every 
person should regulate his actions, from fre- 
quenting them. The religious class of peo- 











pie in general have a great prejudice against jj 
them, nor wall they be convinced that their || 
opinions are founded upon prejudice. There | 
are some plays which consist of pure and 
sound sentiments, and bear not the least ap: } 
pearance of immorality. They are replete } 
with good sense, and they tend very much | 
to delight and instruct the audience. | 
Mr. Editor, I am not a very great advocate i 
of theatrical amusements, I condemn them | 
in some instances, while I applaud them in } 
others. They are sometimes highly injuri- | 
ous. Some make a habit of constantly attend. |! 
ing them, and thus contract an encesniie! 
fondness for them; they are therefore at the | 
most popular plays that are acted. By fre-! 
qucnting them so often, they may not be able | 
to aiford it, and their fortunes are so di- | 
Minished that their families are beggared, | 
and themselves dependent upon the bounty 
of their friends. Theatres are in general 
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fascinating and alluring, 
us into their snares. But it may be objected 
that every person of reflection and reason 
would avaid resorting to them so constantly, 
if that is so injurious. But, as I said before, 
they present such a field of amusement, that 
when once we begin to attend them oftener 
than what we ought, we still wish to do it as 
long as we can. Visiting them moderately 
is attended with bencfit and instruction. 

I am at present compeiled to stop, but | 
shali in my next number resume the subject. | 

VERUS. 
a 


For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION, 
BOOK VIL. 
ARGUMENT. 


Gabriel concludes his address to the disciples; He then 
ascends to Heayen and a sudden burst of music 
filis the air; 
clusion. 
When the commission’d messenger shall stand, 

With one foot on the sea, and on the land, 

Shall swear by him who made the land and sea, 

No longer ocean, eurih or time shall be; 

Then where the rivers all peilucid rolls, 

Not with his people, round the burning coals, 

But with his banner, through the air unfurl’d, 

With all his angels, :ound a burning world, 

Shali Jesus come, his trumpet pierce the skies, 

And bid the dead to final judgment rise, 940 

But ere that hour, what storms shall shake the 

ground, 

What blood and carnage spread distress around, 

What fiery meteors pierce the troubled air, 

And fill the breast with terror and cespair, 

What sanguine wars their bloody tropiies yield, 

To crown the purpled victor of the field, 946 

What savage cruelties, what monstrous guilt, 

What seas of blood shall be bY tyrants spilt, 

How many saints shall fecl the mounting fire, 

How many saints upon the cross expire, 

Their sacred heads how many bending low, 

Shall feel them se ered with one dreadful blow, 

How many racks the tortured body bear, 

How many bodies beasts of prey shall tear. 

But be not troubled through the dreadful scene, 


935 


950 


The saint’s fair visage may be mild, serene, 956 
His rescued soul the touch of comfort bear, 
Encourge hope and banish pale despair, 

Unnroved he stands amid the mighty shock, 

Firm and majestic as the sea beat rock. 96U 


Through bloody wars the saint retains his rest 
And peace ne’er flies from his contented breast; 
The world convulsed-may cause him many a tear, 
But ho!y comfort is forever near, 

He vie... .hem all as an avenging rod, 
And owns the just omnipotence of God; 
Though savage cruelty, with haggard mein 
, Stalk frightful o’er the melancholy scene, 
Her fangs his body may relentless pain, 


965 


But unsubdued his spirit shall remain, 970 | 


Like some tall oak whose bush defies the blast, 
And stands majestic till its rage has past; 

Though stretched his limbs upon the funeral pyre, 
His soul defies the fury of the fire, 


Smiles from * er burning edifice of clay, 975 


and insensibly. draw 


’ . * , | 
The disciples return to Jerusalem; Cone | 








ore bd . 
| They cannot pierce th’ impenetrable soul; 
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| 





| 





Weeps as we weep and utters grot 


| Of pangs no portion does his spirit bear! 1 


| Where hosts of saints the soaring conqueror gre 


h Ye chosen people, by benignant Heaven! | 


| Shall find the mighty Comforter insp| 


| He spoke and swiftly fromthe earth w 


| Glory to God, in sounds harmonious 
| Our full Propitiation lives on high, 


inl a 





And flames but waft her to the realms of day 
There, while her foes exult around the flame, 
She joins the anthem to the Saviour’s name, 
Smiles at the senseless rage that would destroy, 
Th’ unconscious body, while the soul ’s in joy. 980 © 
Though on the cross his tortured arms expand, 































Peace cheers his soul, as downy cygnets bland; 
Thoagh cruel nails command his blood to roll, 


Secure amid the thighty wreck she soars, 985 
And her sweet flight to mystic worlds explores; 
Though from the body falls the stricken head, 
Say with the body does the soul lie dead? 

No, though that bleeds upon the naked piain, 
This soars triumphant from the reach ot pain; 990 
Attendant angels through the parting air, 

To scenes of bliss the rescued spirit bear 

There shall she gain from Heaven an angel’s lyre, 
And praise until eternity expire. 

Though racks dilate the fibres of his frame, 
To punish zeal for the Redeemer’s name, 
Amid the pain his heaven born soul, secure, 
; Remains unconquer’d, innocent and pure; 
By grace supported, if the body des, 

To realms of everlasting bliss she flies. 
Though to his fate the sacred victim bend 
And beasts of prey his tortured body rend; 
Though his sharp fangs the bloody spoil divide, 
And thirsty fury drinks his crimson tide; 
Though mangled limbs are scatter’d here and the 


995 


From the torn frame the rescued serapia flies, 
And through his body issucs to the skies; 


And friends, whom death divided, fondly meet! 
Where every fear and fiery trial’s o’er, 
And care and sorrow can afflict nv more, 
Where tortured purity no more complains, 
Where peace is endless and where tronsport rej 
Where Jesus lives and from his radiant face © 
Beams heaven born glory on the child of grag 
Where ali the church triumphantly convene 
| And endless blessing crowns the lovely sceme,4 
| This is the fate to you, O! Israel, given, 























| Nor is this mercy but confined to you, 
| It saves the gentile as the rescued Jew; 
| In every age the real saint shall feel, 
| The gracious purpose which J now reveal, 
Shall know the glorious purchase, so sublim e 
| Unul he gain eternity for time, 





















And faith and hope be known in eaclPy 
Tul faith be lost in visions of the sky, 
And in fruition sacred hope shall die 
Let no distracting terrors fill your bre 
Know ho companion but internal rest; 
Though worlds should melt like snowy 8 
Ye live secure aynid the dread decay, 
And all who call upon the Saviour’s na 
His cross embrace, 





















nor tremble at the 





Who share his suff’rings here, when” 
come, ‘ ] 








Shall share his glory far beyond the to 











W hile they stood wond’ring as he upw 
Then burst a song of holy praise aroug 
rill heaven’s broad canopy return’d 












Sits onthe right of the eternal throne 















Mage Makes intercession, shall a place prepare, 
~ Where every saint his endless love shall share! 

They said, and, filled with peace retraced their way, 
And prayer and transport closed the joyful day.1050 
Here cease, my muse, resigu the willing lyre, 
And to thy peaceful solitude retire; 
No more to wake thy strains, on swelling cord, 
Or tell the sufferings of a dying Lord; 
To swell the pregnant page in Epic rhyme, 
Or sing of subjects sacred and sublime, 
Content if none may do thy master wrong, . 


1055 


















































But, O! thou power, who in refulgent light 1060 

Enshroud’st thy glory, from our trembling sight, 

Though earth condemn, if thou but deign to smile, 
. Crown’d is the song and bless’d the poet’s toil. 


—_a 


For tlie Repertory. 
NOON. 
FROM THE LEISURE HOURS. 
Shining in meridian blaze, 
Is the potent monarch seen; 
While his all-subduing rays, 
Heighten the profound serene. 


‘Thirsty is the naked field 

a By the conquering radience beat; 
See its green clad foliage yield, 

\ Yellowed by the scorcliing heat. 

"\ Now the mower quits his scythe, 

') Sinking on the win-rowed grass; 


. Whistling as the moments, blithe 
And unheeded, quickly pass. 


Herds of sun beat cattle stray, 
Panting from the open mead; 

» And instinctive bend their way 

b To the thicket’s marshy shade. 


uttering Zephyrus sinks, 

& Conquer’d by the solar beam; 
While the panting swallow drinks, 
‘} Stooping to the limpid stream, 


f Lurks beneath the waving grass, 

_ Sheltered from the fervid power; 
testiess while the moments pass, 
Vait the welcome evening hour. 


\s the oak majestic, bound, 
; Holds his leaty honours still; 
\istes to the murmuring sound 
x¢ thicket cover’d rill. 


r from the heated clay, 

the fiery vapours spread; 
the quivering insects play, 
} the noon tide hour has fled. 
‘ 

© mid-way of her toil, 

fateful for the mighty boon, 
to leave her labour, while 
am the fervid rays of Noon. 
2) From the Pert Folio. 


DN THE CHARACTER AND WRIT- 
mPPY OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 
Pmecters cun be fouud more inter- 
gOliver Goldsmith’s, and where 
to encounter more difficuity 
~~ >seessed a heart feélingly 
” every tender im- 
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an 


e 
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But praise his inotives, though they blame his song. | 


pulse, whether of joy, or sorrow. In the so- 
cial circle he participated in all the merri- 
ment and whim that enlivened the table, and 
was made sometimes the victim, not so much 
of the glass, as of the cordial feeling, and 
hospitable glow excited by such liberal in- 
dulgence. Without attempting to vindicate 
such excess, surely the man who in the cir- 





| 

| 

] and his heart expand by such artificial stimu- 
| lants, is not so criminal as he who becomes 
| the sullen and unsocial martyr to the suiitary 
bottle. This man on an occasion where 
Go.dsmith would indulge to access, would 
| be temperate, and assiduously husband his 
| class. The reason is obvious; conviyiality 
has no charms for him—in proportion as 
song, and sentiment, and whim, reigned in 
, ail their fascinating and gay vicissitudes, he 
would sit at the table with a couatenance 
grave and austerely demure. His eyes are 
fastened on the company present, and as the 
hand of confidence unlocks the porials of 
, every heart, he is a spy upon every one. He 
is collecting materials for future vengeance, 
and plotting mischief while seated in the 
bosom of private friendship. After the com- 
pany have dispersed and this man returns to 
his home, the doors are carefully barred, 
and he, who before could so austerely resist 
the temptations of the glass, now reels a 
solitary drunkard to his bed. Such was not 
Goidsmith; he was oppressed with poverty, 
melancholy, and neglect, and his hours of 
enjoyment were few; he loved his friends, 
and when they were assembled, he wished 
to forget the neglect of the world, his own 
poverty, to raise his drooping and sensitive 
spirit to a parallel with theirs, and to give 
the hour to undivided, unmingled enjoy- 
ment. Connected with these social qualities, 
he possessed another trait of character, a 
wish to shine in conversation, a talent which 
his niggard nature had denied. It was only 
| with his pen and in the solitude of his closet 
| that we could discover Goldsmith at full 
| length. Here his friends enjoyed an undis- 
puted preeminence in the contest, aud they 
| exercised to the utmost all the rights of the 

















| the man, we can but mingle a smile with our 
respect, when we observe the rueful counte- 
nance he cast upon the company, when his 
joke went unrewarded by a smile. Full of 
| confidence that his friends would follow suit, 
jhe led the way by an obstreperous laugh, 
| until the mischieviously demure faces of the 
company recalled him to himself. This in- 
equallity between his tongue and pen, re- 
sulted from that inconsiderate ardour that 
prompted him to seize the opportunity pre- 
sented for a triumph, which when occupied 


| 





cle of private friendship feels his confidence | 


| victors. Much as we revere the memory of | 


left no time for reflection afterwards. His 
post was taken and in the flurry and agita- 
tation of the moment he was compelled to 
fight his way through, with almost a certain- 
ty of defeat. His friends, on the other hand, 
cool and collected, sensible of their advan- 
| tages, were preparing a malicious laugh at 
| the jester instead of his jokes. We have not 
the smallest doubt, that Goldsmith would, in 
those moments, voluntarily have bartered all 
his fame and hopes as an author, to have 
been honourably acquit of such mortifying 
embarrassments. This propensity to seize 
| the occasion presented for a victory, without 
, consulting his means, was the cause of many 
of his misfortunes. When Burke had aston- 
ished the house of commons by his elo- 
quence, the conversation of the club, of 
which our author was a member, was turned 
to that point, and Goldsmith briskly declar- 
ed, that eloquence was merely an art, and 
|} that he himself, without preparation, could 
| pronounce as good an oration in English, 
|| Latin, or Greek. He was taken at his word, 
| and required to mount the table, and to pro- 
| bounce a Greek oration on the spur of the 
| occasion. Goldsmith, not considering for a 
} moment the degrading nature of the request, 
| without a single thought in his brains, 
meunts the table, and to his own astonish 
ment and expectation of the company, was in- 
capeble of uttering a word. This hurry of 
the mind is characteristic of the Irish, and 
the parent of those blunders denominated 
bulls. This habit was a never failing source 
of mortification to poor Goldsmith, of which 
Garrick never lost an opportunity to reap 
| the advantage. The familiarity of his man- 
ners was such, and hisirankness so unbound- 
ed, as to deprive him of all the influence of 
personal dignity. Whatever accident bur- 
thened his mind, however much its revela- 
tion might tend to his personal disgrace, 
was freely communicated, and it may be 
made a question, whether his friends were 
not as accurately acquainted with the state 
of his own feelings, as he was himself. This 
| gave them in every contest, a decided pre- 
eminence; they so perfectly knew his weak 
points of character, that he was at all times 
a harmless instrument in their hands. Such 
habits of unrestrained intercourse, and of 
uusparing communication impaired in the 
eyes of his friends that reverence which the 
peculiar lustre of his pen was so calculated 
to inspire. They forgot the powerful, the 
pathetic and exquisively beautiful writer, in 
the simple, artless individual, who was thus 
made the toy of the table, Had this freedom 
been confined merely to their habits of per- 
sonal intercourse, it might have passed off 
with other leyities of the moment unregard- 
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ed. But when his friends presume so far as 
to suffer that opinion to pollute the pages of 
their books, it then may become the sub- 
ject of animadversion with equal severity 
and justice. #Mr. Cumberland it seems was 
present at the club, when a play of Gold- 
smith’s was about to be acted. Goldsmith 
was himself present likewise, and showed 
some embarrassment in the company of 
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would recommend it to the attention of your 
readers. The following extracted, from page 
132, will, I have no doubt, interest others as 
much as it has 

One of your constant readers. 


NOTE TO CHRISTIAN READERS. 


Mr. Dellon had been thrown into the in- 
quisition at Goa, and confined in a dungeon- 





writers who were candidates for dramatic 
applause. However, surmounting all his em- 
barrassments, he thus accosted Mr, Cum- | 
berland, with that amiable frankness for | 
which his character was so distinguished; | 


{ 
| 
Cumberland, as they were both at that time 
| 


“ You write for fame, I write for money, | 


and care very little about fame.” We have 
no doubt such was the precise opinion of 
Oliver Goldsmith. But how does Mr. Cum- 
berland comport himself on this occasion? 
In a strain of affected superiority he swells 


in his chair, and inserts this paragraph | 


in his memoirs: “I really felt for the 
distresses of the amiable poet.” He mentions 
that his intentions were benevolent towards 
him, and that he was ever disposed to ren- 


ten feet square, where he remained upwards 
of two years, without seeing any person but 
the gaoler who brought him his victuals, 
except when he was brought to his trial, 
|} expecting daily to be brought to the stake. 
His alleged crime was charging the inqui- 
sition with cruelty, in a conversation he had 
with a priest at Damon, another part of In- 
dia. 

“ During the months of November and 
December, I heard, every morning, the 
shrieks of the unfortunate victims, who were 
undergoing the Question. I remembered to 
, have heard, before I was cast into prison, 
| that the Auto de Fe was generally celebrated 
on the first Sunday in Advent, because on 
that day is read in the churches that part of 


| 
| 








der him kind offices. Nay, not content with 
this, and sweltermg under the influence of 
the compliment that the amiable modesty of 
Goldsmith conferred, he sneers at his ta- 
lents ior the drama. And did Mr. Cumber- 
land believe that the opinion Goidsmith ex- 
pressed was in conformity to the opinion of 
che worlds “felt tor the distresses of the 
amiabie poet!” and was Goldsmith to be 4 
pensioner on the bounty of Riciard Cum- 
beriand? Was Cumberland biind io a glory 
that outdazzied his own! Did he really be- 
heve that Goldsmith, whatever migit be his 

pectatious, was to be abandoned dy pus- 

:ty to oblivion? Yes, he did; and whatever 

_ be the merits of Cumberland, the fact 

indeniable, he harboured a mean jealousy 
owards contemporary writers. He teit that 
whatever applause was bestowed on them, 
detracted so mucia from bis merit. 

ua (To be Continued. ) 
Mesa rra 0g ee  pemes 
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“2I=. THE INQUISITION OF GOAL G—. «+ 


- —+~ 
It has long been believed that Spain was 
.c only place in which of late years that 
urge of man, and reproach to christianity, 
inquisition, was allowed to bear sway; 
. Uvat this is not the fact, will be found by 
reference to Dr, Buchanan’s Christian Re- 
searches in Asia. The work has passed 
through two editions within a short time, as 
I understand; and is certainly one of the 
‘Most interesting volumes which has met my 
reading. As far as my influence extends, I 


the gospel in which mention is made of the 
| last judgment; and the inquisitors pretend 
by this ceremony to exhibit a lively emblem 
of that awful event; I was likewise convinc- 


soners, besides myself; the profound silence 
which reigned within the walls of the build- 
ng, having enabled me to count the num- 
ber of doors which were opened at the hours 
of meals. However, the first and second 
Sundays of Advent passed by, without my 
hearing any thing, and I prepared to under- 
go another year of melancholy captivity, 
when I was aroused from my despair on the 
eleventh of January, by the noise of the 
guards removing the bars from the doors of 





ed that there were a great number of pri- | 
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wards and forwards occasionally. 1 did not 
then know who these were: but I was af- 
terwards informed that the former were the 
victims who were condemned to b« 
/and the others were their confessors. 
“ After we were all ranged against the 
wall of this gallery, we received each a large 
wax taper. They then brought us a number 
of dresses made of yellow cloth, with the 
cross of St. Andrew painted before tnd be- 
hind. This is calied the San Benito. The re- 
| lapsed heretics wear another species of robe, 
called the Samara, the ground of which is 
grey. The portrait of the sufferer is paiuted 
| upon it, placed upon burning torches with 
flames and demons al! round. Caps were 
then produced called Carrochas; made of 
paistboard, pointed like sugar loaves,. all 
covered over with devils, and flames of fire. 
“ The great bell of the Cathedral began 
to ring a little before sun rise, which served 
as a signal to warn the people of Goa to. 
come and behold the august ceremony of the © 
Auto de Ie; and then they made us proceed 
from the gallery one by one. I remarked as 
we passed into the great hall, that the in- 
| quisitor was sitting at the door with his 
| secretary by him, and that he delivered every 
| prisoner, into the hands of a particular per- 
_son, who is to be his guard to the place of 
burning. These persons are called Parrains, 
(or godfathers. My godfather was the com- 
'mander of a ship. I went forth with hin, and 
|as soon as we were in the strect, 1 saw the, 


yurned, 
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| procession was commanded by the Domini- 
can friars; who have this honour, 
St. Dominic founded the inquisition. 


use 
lnese 
are followed by the prisoners who walsed 
one after the other, each having 
father by his side, and a lighted taper in hig 
hand. The least guiity go foremost, and as I 
did not pass for one of them, there were 


his god 





my prison. The Alcaide presented me with 
a habit, which he ordered me to put on, and 
to make myself ready to attend him, when 
he should come again. Thus saying he left 
a lighted lamp in my dungeon. The guards 
returned, about two o’clock in the morning, 
and led me out into a long gallery, where I 
found a number of the companions of my 
fate drawn up in rank against a wail; I placed 
myself amonst the rest, and several more 
soon joined the melancholy band. The pro- 
found silence and stillness caused them to 
resemble statues ‘more than the animated 
bodies of human creatures. The women, 
who were clothed in a similar manner, were 
placed in a neighbouring gallery, were we 
could not see them; but I remarked thata 
number of persons stood by themselves at 
some distance, attende by others who wore 
long black dresses, and who walked back- 




























| many who took precedence of me. The woe 
men were mixed promiscuously with the 
men. We all walked barefoot, and the sharp 


stones of the street of Goa wounded my feet, 
and caused the dlood to stream; for they made 
us march the chief streets of the cily, and 
we were regarded eyery where by an innu- 
merable crowd who had assembled from all 
parts of India, to behold this spectacle; for 
the inquisition takes care to announce it long 
before in the remote par shes, 

At length we arrived at the church of St 
Francis, which was, for this time, destined 
for the celebration of the act of faith. On one 
side of the altar was the grand inquisitor and 
his chancellors; and on the other, the vicée 
roy of Goa and his court. All prisoners ; 
seated to hear a sermon. I observed th 
those prisoners who wore the horrible C 
rochas came in last in the procession. On 
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the Augustine monks ascended 
and preached for a quarter of an hour. The 
sermon being concluded, two readers went 
up to the pulpit, one after the other, and 
read the sentences of the prisoners. My joy 
was extreme, when I heard that my sentence 
was not to be burnt, but to be a galley-slave 
for five years. After the sentences were read, 
théy summoned forth those miserable vic- 
tims Who were destined to be immolated by 
the holy inquisition. gMhe images of the 
heretics who had died‘*f prison were brotight 
up at the same time, their bones being con- 
tained in small chests, covered with flames 
and demons. An officer of the secular tribu- 
nal now came forward, and seized these un- 
happy people, after they had each received 
aslight blow upon the breast, from the Al- 
caide, to intimate that they were abandoned. 

“ They were then led away to the bank 
of the river;. where the vice-roy and his court 
were assembled, and where the faggots had 


the pulpit, | 





been prepared the preceding day. As soon | 
as they arrived at this place, the condemned } 


persons are asked in what religion they 
choose to die,and the moment they have re- 
plied to this question, the executioner seizes 
them, and binds them to a stake in the midst 
of the faggots. The day after the execution, 


L, the portraits of the dead are carried to the 


chureh of the Dominicans. The heads only 
are represented, which are generally very 
accurately drawn; for the inquisition keeps 
excellent limners for the purpose, surround- 
ed by flames and demons, and underneath 1s 
the name and crime of the person who has 
been burned.” 


—-— 


Two sachems of the western Indians, in 
making a tour to Philadeiphia, dined at the 
house of a. gentleman of fortune, amidst a 
splendid circle; and observing mustard upon 
the table, one of them, without suspecting 
the consequence, took a spoonful at once 
into his mouth, which soon caused the tears 
to run plentifully down his rugged counte- 


| nance, but collecting himself in a moment, 


and perhaps no less desirous to conceal his 
ignorance than to see his compavion caught 
in the same manner, when asked by his 
brother sachem the cause of his crying, re- 


plied without hesitation, that it was caused | 


by his reflecting upon the goodness of his 
father who was slain in battle. This an- 


swer appeared satisfactory to the inquisitive |; 


chief, while the rest of the company, out of 
tenderness to these unrefined sons of nature 
could only with the utmost exertions re- 
strain themselves from open laughter. 

From the moment the one who had learn- 
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kept his eye constantly upon his tawny bro- 
ther ofthe wilderness, until at length he en- 
joyed the superlative pleasure of beholding 
him take a spoonful into his mouth in the 
same manner he had just done himself, and 
which was productive of the same effect. 
The former now in his turn requested his 
companion the reason of his shedding tears, 
and was answered with Indian readiness and 
wit—Because you were not killed when your 
father was. 
—— 

Some of the crew of one of the ships late- 
ly off Yarmouth had occasion to ashore 
at that place, and being flush of prize money 
betook themselves to the play house and other 
places of amusement. Among the numbcr was 
an ambitious boatswain, who after equip- 
ping himself in a splendid suit richly be- 
dizened with gold and only a few dozen of 
years behind the fashion strutted in the full 
puff powder of lace and ruffles into one of 
the boxes and resolved for one night to be 
a gentleman. While the surrounding com- 
pany knew not how to interpret the incou- 
gruity of “our hero’s apparel, with his hard 
and weather-beaten countenance, one of his 


LO 
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brother tars spying from the gallery a coun- 
tenance which he thought familiar to him, 
said to a mess mate beside him—Jack Ti ve 
hanged if that there be not our boatswain 


in the side box dressed like a ship’s com- 


mander—Pshaw, said the other, our boat- 
' swain among the gentle folks! it cannot be. 


I’il hail him though, said the first, and 
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hallowed out to the astonishment of the 
house—boatswain, ahoy!—The unfortunate 
boatswain sturted in surprise from his seat 
in the box and hallowed in retur:—ahoy!— 
to the immediate detection of his rank and 
the merriment of the bye-standers. 

—[——— 

A gentleman in one of the southern 
states, who had nearly destroyed himself by 
strong drink, was remarkable for exhibit- 
ing the grossest marks of folly in his fits of 
intoxication. One evening, sitting in his 


parlour, he heard an uncommon noise in 


his kitchen. He went to the door, and peep- 
ed through they key hole, frou: whence he 


saw one of his negroes diverting his fellow: | 


servants by mimicking his master’s ges- 
tures and conversation when he was drunk. 


| The sight overwhelmed him with shame and 


distress, and instantly became the means of 
his reformation. 


+ i -— 


The frequent recurrence to names oi | 


places beginning with i//, is not a littie 


alarming to a stranger in Ireland, more es- 
! 


~ by experience the qualities of mustard, Hl pecially if he be not under the influence of 
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H thew foolish prejudices which have been 
l excited against this country. “I have (says 


\ Carr, in his Stranger in Ireland) just enu- 


| merated in my memory, not less than forty- 
jnine of those &/// places.” The name pro- 
duced the following ridiculous mistake:— 
when some of our militia regiments were in 
| [reland, during the rebellion, a soidier, a na- 
| tive of Devonshire, who was stationed at an 
| out post, stopped a countryman, and demand- 
'ed who he was, whence he caine, and whi- 
jther he was going? The fellow~ replied, 





| “And my name, my dear honey, is Tully- 
1} 


bog; and, d’ye see, I have just been to Aidi- 
{many, and now I am going to Ai//more.” 
Upon which the centinel immediately seized 


him expecting to receive a high reward for 





having apprehended a most sanguinary rebel, 
by confession just come from murder, and 
going toa fresh banquet of blood. 
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MARRIED, 


| Mr. John Erskine, printer, to Miss Caroline 


| 
} 
|’ On the 23d instant, at Washington city, 
| Belt, both of that place. 


a 


General Henry Dearborn, late secretary 
, of war, now collector .f the rort of Boston, 
bas been appointed, by the president of the 
United States and senate, a Mejor General 
in the army of the United States. This ap- 
pointment places that gentleman at the head 
of the army of the United States. 
Nat. Intel. 
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